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Memorabilia 





(THE Early Iron Age hoard discovered in 

1943 at Llyn Cerrig Bach in Anglesey 
provides material for two of the articles in 
the current issue of the Antiquaries Journal. 
Sir Cyril Fox compares the now well-known 
bronze plaque, which formed part of that 
hoard, with a bronze disc in the Ashmolean 
bearing a similar triquetral pattern and sug- 
gests that in its resemblance to a stylized 
fruit tree there is a possible hint of the 
legend of the golden apples of the 
Hesperides. 


In the same hoard were found some spiral 
bronze strips which had once adorned the 
ceremonial staves or sceptres of Celtic digni- 
taries. Professor Raymond Lantier, who 
has also in this issue a learned article on 
Christian and Merovingian Gaul, has 
examined a similar strip found in 1848 on 
Farley Heath, and ornamented with figures 
of great importance to students of Celtic 
mythology. It is strange that its finder, 
Martin Tupper, the Proverbial Philosopher, 
should, though deeply interested in 
“Druidism,” have failed to recognize its 
importance. 


A distinguished soldier antiquary, Major 
P. P. T. Burchell, of the Welsh Guards, 
seems to have enjoyed some part at least of 
his service in the late war. Men of his regi- 
ment, digging A.R.P. trenches on the hill 

dominates the Sandown Park race- 
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course, came upon an Iron Age settlement 
which provided him with a whole year of 
happy research, the archaeological world 
with a valuable accession of information 
and a number of Guardsmen with a good 
deal of healthy exercise. 


But perhaps the most interesting paper, 
valuable alike to the herald, the moralist 
and the lecteur moyen, is that in which 
Mr. R. H. D’Elboux unmasks the long pro- 
cess of falsification, not only of documents 
but even of the tombs of his ancestors, by 
which Sir Edward Dering of Surrenden 
built himself up a satisfactory pedigree. 
Alas! he was to die in 1644, the possessor 
of a coat of sixty quarterings but “in 
extreme poverty, having been forced, for 
many weeks before he died, to drink only 
water.” 


DURING and since World War II mis- 
cellanies appear to have taken the 
place held in English publishing by antholo- 
gies a generation earlier. The difference 
between the two kinds is that whereas most 
anthologies concentrate upon the dis- 
tinguished dead, the miscellanies devote 
themselves to the living, whether already 
distinguished or not. Modern Reading 
began in a modest way several years ago 
and has recently developed from paper 
covers to cloth binding. We cannot praise 
the physical appearance of the volume now 
before us (No. 15. Phoenix House Limited. 
6s.), for although the text type is clear and 
the illustrations (photographs of London 
scenes by E. W. Tattersall) excellent, the 
lay-out of the preliminary pages, the spine 
lettering of the binding and the whole of 
the jacket, seem intentionally hideous. But 
those who are not repelled by these initial 
discouragements will find themselves re- 
warded by outstandingly good short stories, 
as well as essays and generous excerpts from 
forthcoming books. Among the poems, the 
best are pleasant rather than memorable. 
“Modern Reading’ takes an independent 
line among present-day miscellanies in not 
allotting the majority of its pages to misery 
and abnormality, though Mr. J. B. Pick, in 
his essay on the novels of R. C. Hutchinson, 
does manage to slip in a few sentences a la 
mode: “Hutchinson sees life consistently 
as a tragedy. So did Shakespeare: the eye 
of understanding always does. Life 1s pain, 
as Buddha said.” With respect, Mr. Pick, 
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did Shakespeare? With respect, Buddha, 
Is Life—always? As to “the eye of under- 
standing,” we would wager that it positively 
does not. 


AN appeal is being launched for funds for 

the upkeep of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial in Rome. The Memorial com- 
prises both the house in the Piazza di 
Spagna in which Keats died in 1821 and the 
graves of Keats and Shelley in the Pro- 
testant Cemetery. Founded in 1903 by 
Anglo-American co-operation the Memorial 
commemorates not only Keats and Shelley, 
but Byron and Leigh Hunt as well. In the 
house, together with an important collection 
of manuscripts, pictures and relics, there is 
a library of nearly 10,000 volumes. During 
the war the chief treasures were removed 
for safety to Monte Cassino, where the 
monks concealed them from a German divi- 
sion sent to plunder the Abbey, until the 
archivist succeeded in smuggling them back 
to Rome in the car of one of Goering’s staff 
officers. Meanwhile in Rome itself, Signora 
Cacciatore, the Curator, had managed to 
preserve the house so that on the liberation 
of the city it could be reopened. Within a 
year some 15,000 visitors, among them men 
from all ranks of the British, Dominion and 
Allied forces, had been through it. The 
house and the ccllections have thus survived 
the war intact, but their future is now un- 
certain owing to lack of money. There is 
the most urgent need for a fresh endow- 
ment. 


The future of the Keats-Shelley Memorial 
now depends upon public generosity. In 
Rome much has been achieved by the 
efforts of the Curator and by the initiative 
of the British Ambassador. In Great 
Britain an appeal published in The Times 
has elicited a sympathetic response, but a 
large sum of money is still required. In- 
deed, only the timely generosity of the 
troops and of English residents in Italy kept 
the Memorial open during 1946. Any sum 
will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
The Manager, Barclays Bank (West End 
Foreign Branch), 1 Pall Mall East, London, 
A i 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Elsa Forman, 
63 Rowan Road, London, W. 6. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








CULLOMPTON: THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 235) 


THE REV. FRANCIS BAZETT GRANT, 
M.A. (Oxon.), 1864-1872. 


"THE majority of the country clergy of 

Devonshire throughout the reign of 
Queen Victoria were members of old county 
families, who were able by breeding and 
private means to maintain the dignity of 
their large vicarages, and of their office as 
the Parson (Persona) of the parish. Such 
a typical Gentleman of the old School 
(Eton and “ The House,” Oxford) was now 
chosen by the Earl of Devon to succeed 
the learned Dr. Chave, and the aesthetic 
Mr. Pinckney, and elderly though he was, in 
the eight years of life and ministry that 
remained to him, Mr. Grant the new Vicar 
exceeded in point of time the length of ser- 
vice rendered by both his immediate prede- 
cessors, and was able to exert a propor- 
tionately greater influence upon the lives 
of his people. 

Another old Etonian, and a Kentishman 
by birth, the Rev. Francis Bazett Grant was 
68 years of age on coming to Cullompton, 
and was a distant relative of Mr. W. J. A. 
Grant, the Squire of the Parish, and 
owner of Hillersdon Park. He had been 
born at Maidstone, and matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on the 21 October, 
1813, at the age of 18: he took his B.A. in 
1817, and his M.A. in 1822, and was 
ordained deacon in 1819, and priest in the 
following year. He therefore lived to com- 
plete his 50th year in Holy Orders while at 
Cullompton, and here he was buried in the 
new cemetery on a sunny slope of land 
facing toward Tiverton and “ Hillersdon, 
in his 76th year in August, 1872. 
greater part of his ministry had been spent 
in Staffordshire, where he had been Rector 
of Shelton from 1845-1864. 


A contemporary has thus described him: 
“There dwells in my mind the wholly 
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lovable figure of a tall, rather bent white- 
haired old Gentleman, whose youth lay 
behind the Battle of Waterloo. He had 
an old-fashioned ceremonial courtesy of 
manner .. . which seemed to be an echo 
of a past age of leisured culture. He used 
to dwell fondly on his memories of Oxford 
in the year of the great Commemoration 
of 1814, when he was an undergraduate and 
had met the Czar and the King of Prussia. 
Among other stories of his mad-cap youth, 
he used to tell how he had harnessed six 
donkeys, and driven them in a tandem. 
‘Was that after you were grown up?’ he 
was asked. ‘Blown up?’ said the old man, 
being a little deaf.... ‘Oh, dear, no, 
not blown up. . . . I never was blown up, 
no, never.” 

Strong conservative that he was, and 
ministering among a congregation as tena- 
ciously conservative as any in the Diocese, 
it is not to be wondered that the new Vicar 
did not take easily to wearing a clean sur- 
plice for preaching the sermon. The Rural 
Dean’s book, preserved in the Vestry chest, 
records that year after year the Rural Dean 
had occasion to remind the vicar and 
churchwardens that a new surplice is 
urgently required, and it was not until just 
before his death in 1872 that at last the 
Rural Dean could triumphantly write: 
“The new surplice has been provided.” 

For three hundred years or more it had 
been the almost universal rule to read 
prayers in a surplice, but to preach in a 
black gown. Men of all schools of thought 
had done it as a matter of course. But the 
influence of the Oxford Tractarian move- 
ment tended to abolish the old-fashioned 
ceremony of the procession of vicar and 
parish clerk to the Vestry in the hymn 
before the sermon, there to change from 
surplice to gown, and then a further pro- 
cession back again to the pulpit. Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter tried to enforce upon 
all his clergy the wearing of the surplice 
for preaching as early as 1844. But in vain. 
In every town large and furious meetings of 
protest were held, and in Exeter some 
clergy had been mobbed as they left their 
church. So great was the excitement in the 
Diocese that after five weeks the Bishop 
very reluctantly and ungraciously had been 
compelled to withdraw his order.’ But time 





aan Balleine. History of the Evangelical Party, pp. 
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achieves much, even in the country, and 
after thirty years Mr. Grant and his people 
in 1872 settled down (happily it may be 
hoped) to the wearing of the surplice for 
the sermon, and to the abolition of the 
Vicar-cum-clerk procession vestrywards 
and vice versa. 

The Parish Clerk was a very important 
figure in the life of this parish during the 
past centuries, and into the vicariate of Mr. 
Grant. The Tractarian Movement has much 
to answer for! Not least in causing the 
disappearance of the parish clerk, who had 
figured so prominently in the ritual of the 
Church services, so dear to the hearts of 
our forefathers.” 

From his little box-pew, just below the 
reading-desk, which from time of the re- 
seating of the church in the seventeenth 
century had always been occupied by his 
predecessors in office, the parish clerk led 
the responses of the congregation, and gave 
out the “ Amens.” When the time for sing- 
ing the metrical psalms had arrived, he 
would give out the number in stentorian 
tones, preceded by the formula, “Let us 
sing to the praise and glory of God the 
Psalm,” sometimes adding, “ the first, 
sezcond, seving (seventh) and _ eleving 
(eleventh) verses, and the doczology.” Then 
pulling out his pitch pipe from the dusty 
cushions of his seat—in the days before 
the organ had been introduced—he would 
strut pompously down the church, and up 
the stairs leading to the West Gallery, where 
the singers sat, and, blowing upon his pipe, 
give the basses, the tenors, and the soprano 
voices their notes, which they would hang 
on to in low tones, until the clerk had as 
pompously returned to his seat, and with a 
wave of his hand start the choir singing. 
Even if his notes were very nasal, and his 
black suit and gown very green with age, 
the parish clerk was regarded as much an 
essential to a properly conducted service as 
the clergyman, and his procession with the 
Vicar to the vestry for the changing into the 
black Genevan preaching gown a spectacle 
of unfailing satisfaction to the youthful and 
less-seriously inclined members of the con- 
gregation. For such occasions he used to 
carry a long, painted wand in his hand.* 








2P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A. The Parish Clerk. 

* This wand, which bears a brass representation of a 
“ swan,”’ was later recovered from an old curiosity shop by 
the late Mr. Radford, and restored to the Church in 1940. 
It is now used by the verger. 
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When two choir-boys were substituted 
for the parish clerk, on the latter’s death 
—popularly called the “ Half-clerks ”— 
it was a long time before the congrega- 
tion would respond to the responses without 
their accustomed leader. Mr. Grant’s 
attempt at the same time to introduce a new 
Hymnbook, the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, proved even more unpopular, and 
before long (under his successor) the more 
Evangelical Hymnbook, The Hymnal Com- 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer, was 
substituted by general agreement for Tate 
and Brady’s Metrical Version. 


The children still occupied benches or 
forms above the Rood Screen, as well as 
some seats on either side of the West Gal- 
lery, and in addition to a paid Sexton, there 
was also a Gallery Sexton (since dis- 
appeared), and a Vestry Clerk (quite dis- 
tinct from the Parish Clerk), among the 
other officers of the Church. The ancient 
office of Dog-Whipper had, however, long 
since disappeared, nor is there any evidence 
that the eighteenth century ‘“ Doorkeeper ” 
still continued as a separate office to that of 
Sexton. 


There is no evidence that the parish had 
played any conspicuous part in Diocesan 
affairs, in which the notorious discourage- 
ment of his Evangelical clergy by the 
militant high church Bishop Phillpotts * had 
not been conducive to any such efforts. A 
change was now, however, to come, with 
the appointment of Frederick Temple, Head 
Master of Rugby, to the bishopric of Exeter 
in 1869, vacant at last by the death of 
Bishop Phillpotts in his own house, Bishop- 
stowe, near Torquay, on 18 September. 
Dr. Temple, father of Dr. William Temple, 
who like himself later became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, quickly gained the confid- 
ence and admiration of all his clergy, and 
if not in the time of Mr. Grant, yet under 
his successors, Cullompton Church came to 
play an increasing and important part in 
the life of the diocese. 


The Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature and Art 
was founded in 1862, and of this widely 
useful and popular organization Mr. Grant 
became an early member. He was too old, 





“ Boggis. History of the Diocese of Exeter, p. 500. 
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however, to do much towards improving the 
fabric of his church, beyond in 1866 order. 
ing that the walls, constantly reported by 
the rural dean as being “ damp,” should be 
“nicely coloured.” The church remained lit 
only by candles and oil lamps until the 
— of gas just before his decease 
in : 


The abolition of the Turnpikes in 1870 
has been already referred to. 


G. WATKINS Gruss. 


LLANIDLOES CHURCH, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


"THERE are some details about the parish 
church of Llanidloes which are not 
widely known outside the district. 


The Patron Saint——The genealogies of 
British saints, reprinted in the Myvyrian 
Archaeology, show that three manuscripts 
agree in describing the saint as the son of 
Gwydduabi ab Llawfrodedd. One manv- 
script describes Llawfrodedd as Farfog coch 
(red-bearded) and another as Farchog coch 
(red knight). Nothing is known of him be- 
yond his name. The Triads, which are of 
doubtful historical value, preserve some 
facts about the grandparent. He was a 
famous chieftain of the early sixth century, 
the contemporary of Arthurian heroes and 
poets. In the 85th Triad of the 3rd Series 
(Myv. Arch., p. 480) he is ranked Brechydd 
Gorgordd ynys Prydain (a tribe herdsman 
of the Isle of Britain), who was responsible 
for twenty-one thousand milch cows of 
Nudd Hael, son of Senyllt. Trioedd y 
Meirch, the 11th of the series (Myv. Arch., 
p. 394), says that he was the owner of the 
three principal cows of Britain, the Cornillo 
or Carnillo. His knife was one of the thit- 
teen principal curiosities of the country; It 
had marvellous qualities and would serve 
twenty-four men at the same time. Little or 
nothing is known of Idloes himself. He was 
one of the missionary clergy sent forth in the 
early seventh century when, after Brochwel 
Ysgythrog was defeated and Bangor Iscoed 
broken up, district parishes arose and over 
three hundred were founded in North Wales. 
Idloes must have flourished c. 607-610 AD. 
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and he possesses in tradition a reputation 
for piety: 

(a) Englynion Clywed (Medieval): 

A glyweisti a gant Idloes 
Gwr guar hygar y eingoes 
Goreu Kynnyd Kadu moes. 

(Hast thou heard how Idloes sung _ 

A man of meekness, amiable in his life: 

The best quality is a good deportment.) 

(b) Iolo MSS., p. 251, from the Book of 
the Tre Bryn—Chwedlau ’r Doethion (Say- 
ings of the Wise). 

A glywaist ti chwedl hen idloes 
Gwr gwar hygar ei Einioes 
Goreu cynneddf yw cadw moes. 

(Hast thou heard the saying of old Idloes 

A mild man of respected life: 

The best quality is that of maintaining morals.) 

(c) Lewis Glyn Cothi (Works, p. 332): 

When describing his patron, Dafydd 
Amhredydd, he speaks of him as 

Oediawg o varchawg da ei voes ydoedd 
Mal Sadwrn neu Idloes. 

Idloes is included in R. Williams: Mont- 
—" Worthies, p. 134 (Newtown, 
1894), 

The Church.—The building overlooks the 
junction of the Clewedog and the Severn 
and is much restored, the present east end 
dating from the late nineteenth century. The 
original church occupied the site of the 
present tower and west end. The tower is 
medieval, the church was repaired in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
south and east walls were rebuilt at the 
restoration of the early nineteenth century 
and it was reseated in 1816, when some valu- 
able relics disappeared. On the south side 
is a large porch with the remains of a 
medieval holy-water stoup. 

The church, which in medieval times 
would have been little more than a rude 
shell, possesses a fine roof and early English 
arches and piers. The north aisle is 
separated from the nave by five pointed 
arches of sandstone, supported by piers, 
with columnar facings of small shafts and 
ornamented capitals. The piers incline in 
this section to the form of a lozenge, 
4feet 6 inches from corner to corner, 
diagonally, whilst the length of the sides is 
3 feet 10 inches. There is a cluster of three 
three-quarter shafts at each pier corner and 
on each of the four sides. This forms an 
elegant pier faced by eight clusters or by 
twenty-four shafts in all. Each three- 
quarter shaft is 43 inches in diameter; the 
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space between each cluster on the pier is six 
inches. The height of the piers to the 
capitals is ten feet, and to the top of the 
arches 184 feet. The arches are slightly 
pointed; each is ornamented on the south 
side with six corned rib mouldings, filleted 
alternately; there are ends on the capitals of 
clustered shafts of the piers, two on each 
cluster. The distance between the piers is 
12 feet 9 inches, except between the most 
western, where it is only 8 feet 9 inches. 

Flanking the door on the south side are 
two fine pillars of a similar kind, obviously 
cut down in order to be inserted in their 
present position. 

A fine open, wooden, highly-pitched roof 
covers the nave. The principal rafters are 
footed on hammer-beams resting on the 
walls, which have two sets of wall-plates, 
exterior and interior. The principal rafters 
have wind-beams and richly moulded cir- 
cular ribs passing under them and giving a 
vaulted appearance. The supports to the 
common rafters are richly moulded. The 
ends of the hammer-beams are ornamented 
with richly carved figures in wood. One 
bears the date 1542 and the legend ARH 
8.33 MF 20, which may mean Feb. 2nd in 
the 33rd year of the reign of Henry VIII 
and A.D. 1542. On the base of the spandrels 
is a secondary set of grotesque figures. 

There are the remains of an old stone 
font in which an infant could be immersed 
(see rubric in the Book of Common Prayer). 

It is a matter of conjecture how so 
magnificent a roof and the arches came to 
be in the rude building which Llanidloes 
church must have originally been. Local 
tradition claims that, at the dissolution of 
the monasteries they were brought from 
Abbey-Cwm-Hir, the Cistercian house in 
Radnorshire, thirteen miles away. This has 
been disputed on the ground that it would 
have been difficult to transport them across 
the wild, mountainous and roadless country, 
but the stone is not local and clearly must 
have been transported over such country at 
some time. Reasons for accepting the tradi- 
tion are: 

1. Leland visited Llanidloes between 1533 
and 1536 but mentions neither roof nor 
arches. 

2. Traces of the old roof are visible on 
the wall separating the nave from the 
tower; the present roof is not in its original 
position. The piers and the abutments at 
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the ends of the arches were found to fit the 
abbey when the site of Abbey-Cwm-Hir was 
cleared in 1827. 

3. The timbers of the present roof of the 
north aisle have been used formerly in 
another roof, presumably over the nave. 

4. The stone of the piers corresponds with 
that at the abbey. 

5. The chisel work is the same as that at 
the abbey. 


6. The present state of the arches and 
piers shows them not to have been original 
to Llanidloes. 


When Abbey-Cwm-Hir was dissolved in 
1536 only three monks were resident. It had 
never recovered from its sacking by Owen 
Glendower. 


Vicars.—On the east wall is the following 
memorial: 
MSS. 
Isaaci Loyd 
natu Wrexhamiensis 
honesta familia oriundi 
: Viri ; 
pietate et modestia insignis 
quia vicissimo primo aetatis anno 
totam in hac parochia vitam 
deinde sacros ordines susceptus 
in amarum cura 


evigilavit. 

Iniquissimus temporibus hujus eccl. reliquas 
multa fovit ?_r : ; 
Cura, liturgiam Anglican’, publica, perlectione 

strenus 


Afferuit, nec ejus ritus & officia etsi ab inimicis 

Plurimu’ vexatus fidelis confessor desuevit. 

Obijt 20 die DECEMbris Ao Dni 1708, aetat 
suae 98vo foelici vero concionum proq’ exemplo 
mortuis adhuc loquitur. 

Lloyd was probably appointed in 1640 
and his name does not appear in Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy. There are no 
entries in the Baptism Register between 1649 
and 1660, in that of Marriages between 1649 
and 1662, and in that of Burials between 
1648 and 1660. In view of the strength of 
the Independents in this quarter, it is pos- 
sible to draw the deduction that he was sus- 
pended from functioning during the Com- 
monwealth and probably pensioned. In 
1677 he was in conflict with the local 
Quakers and informed on their meeting in 
the house of John Jarman in Llanidloes. 

In 1786 John Davies became curate of 
Llanidloes and was appointed vicar in 1802. 
He was not a graduate of any university 
and spent most of his life in the town. 
From c. 1830 he held the living in plurality 
with Llandinam. This arrangement was 





approved in 1833 by the Commission on 
Municipal Corporations. He had a mom. 
ing service, and a sermon on every other 
Sunday, in Welsh. There are now no ser. 
vices in Welsh at either church (July, 1946), 

The Grave of Gwilym Howell.—This is 
marked by a flat slab under the yew-tree on 
the south side of the church. It is some. 
what overgrown, though railed around. The 
inscription is still decipherable. He was 
born at Llangurig, the neighbouring parish, 
in 1705 but spent most of his life at Llanid- 
loes as steward of the Berthllwyd estate, 
Howell served as mayor and was a poet of 
distinction, who published a series of Welsh 
almanacks or annuals which included poems 
and other literary matter as well as the usual 
information. These are now exceedingly 
rare. Ten were printed at Shrewsbury and 
issued under Howell’s editorship. Several 
eisteddfodau were held at Llanidloes under 
his auspices and he died there on 4th March, 
1775/6. On his tomb is an Englyn com- 
posed by himself shortly before his death: 

Er gwychion gwynion eu gwedd—er p’lasau 

Er pleser, anrhydedd ; 

Er dewrion do’n o’r diwedd 

Er daued y bo'n i dy ’r bedd. G.H. 1755. 
This is anglicized by Mr. Horsfall-Turner 
as: 

Though features be fair and so rare, 
And mansions should honour declare, 


Though valour defy every care, _ 
Man to death’s house must repair. 


Howell was a great collector of contem- 
porary bards, especially Eos Ceirog (Huw 
Morris). Iolo Morganwy says that Howell 
collected three hundred manuscript poems; 
they were probably used by Guwallter 
Machain (2 vols., 1828). The almanacks con- 
tained a wonderful collection of advertise- 
ments and literary pieces, but about 177 
they began to give way to Welsh magazines; 
the Eurgrawn Cymraeg were then published. 
The first of Howell’s almanacks was issued 
by Eddowes in Shrewsbury in 1766 and he 
published the whole ten. Howell studied 
astronomy with home-made instruments and 
he also established local eisteddfodau im 
1772, holding the first at the Red Lion inn 
in the town. Hamer says that the date is 
unknown when Howell was mayor, but 
Horsfall-Turner gives it as 1762-63. His son 
William was mayor in 1775-76 and in 1770 
bought the property now the Red Lion inn 
for £404. William was the father of Dr. 
Wm. Howell and of Lt. Geo. Howell, R.N., 
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and grandfather of Dr. Thos. Marsh Pryce 
(d. 1848, aged 33) and of Dr. Ellis Jones 
(died 1859. His daughter married Thos. 
Marsh, mayor in 1784-1791). 


For Gwilym Howell, cf. Hamer: Paro- 
chial Account of Llanidloes, p. 189; 
Williams, Montgomeryshire Worthies, p. 
123f; Horsfall-Turner: Municipal History 
of Llanidloes, p. 84f. 


The title page of Howell’s almanack is 
curious. It runs: 

The Intelligencer of the Heavens, or the Seasons, 
or a new Almanac for the Year of the World 
§719, Year of Our Lord 1770, the 18th year o 
the New Style, the 10th year of the reign of 
George iii, the 5th ~ of publication and the 2nd 
year after Leap Year. Containing a Correct 
Calender for the twelve months of the year, show- 
ing the time of sunrise and sunset, phases of the 
moon, appointed feasts, aspects of the planets, 
&c. Chronicles, lists of the M.P.’s and Sheriffs, 
fairs and markets of Wales, an excellent Elegy 
composed in the twenty-four metres, carols, new 
stanzas, &c. Collected by Gwilym Howell. (Then 
follows an extract from Ecclus. xviii, 7-8, and a 
list of the towns, embracing the most important 
in the Principality, where the work might be 
obtained). Printed and sold by J. Eddowes, near 
the Market-house, Shrewsbury, price 8d. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


Manchester. M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE 


(See ante p. 188) 


FOLLOWING is a first instalment of the 
Dorset Wills proved in the P.C.C. 
during the year 1733: 


Archibald Somers, now at Blandford, 
gent. (P.C.C. 22 Price.) Dated 13 June, 
1732; proved 2 January, 1733, by his aunt, 
Elizabeth Butler, widow, executrix; Paul 
Fellows, of London, hosier, testifying to 
handwriting of will, which was witnessed by 
Malachi Blake only. My uncle Blincks; 
cousins John and Sancta Somers, John 
Frampton, Elizabeth and Martha F. 
Sister, Anna, residuary legatee. 


James Terry, of Swanwich, in the Isle of 
Purbeck, marbler. (24 Price.) Dated 17 
August, 1732; proved 8 January, 1733, by 
sister, Sarah Gover, sole executrix; Robert 
Kaines of Wareham, gent., and Lewis Cole 
of S., barber, testifying to handwriting. 
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Cousins: Sarah Gover, Mary G., Ann G., 
Elizabeth G., Peter G., Anna G. 


William Walter, rector of Hasilbury 
Brian, clerk. (26 Price.) Dated 13 
February, 1726; proved 2 January, 1733, 
by his daughter Anne Perry (wife of 
Farewell P., clerk), to whom he left lands 
in H.B. and Winterbourne Stickland. To 
his sons Will and Thomas he left a guinea 
apiece for mourning. Witnesses: William 
Greenham, Robt. Bishop, Repentance Riggs. 


Richard Brickell, the elder, of Motcombe, 
yeoman. (31 Price.) Dated 24 February, 
1727; proved 17 February, 1733, by his son, 
William B., sole exec. Wife, Jane; sons, 
Richard, Edward, Samuel; daughters Melior 
and Martha B., Anne Young, Jane Bristow, 
Elizabeth Miles and Mary (wife of John) 
Yateman. My children, Richard, John, 
Robert, Thomas and Daniel. Witnesses: 
Jas. Glover, Jeremiah Gathouse, Henry 
Glover. 


William Lovelass, of Catstock, gent. (50 
Price.) Dated 18 July, 1732; proved 26 
February, 1733, by his sister, Elizabeth 
Good, sole exec. Property in Broad- 
winsor. Grandsons: Good Lovelass, s. of 
my son Robert L., William, s. of my son 
William L. of Chilfroom, and Richard 
Henvill. Witnesses: William Chipp, John 
Mayer, Richard Webber of Catstock. 


Thomas Davis, of Stockland, yeoman. 
(P.C.C. 114 Price.) Dated 21 March, 
1732; proved 24 April, 1733, by son Thomas, 
exor. My brothers-in-law Thomas Shap- 
ton and Thomas Rosevel. My daughter 
Honor Sansom and her husband Thomas S. 
Grandson, Thomas S. Tabitha Davy, alias 
Wheeler, my daughter. John, Henry, 
Thomas and Mary Russell, the four chil- 
dren of my son, John R., deceased. Trustees 
for grandchildren, Henry Smith of Chute, 
and William Davy, alias Wheeler, my son- 
in-law. Witnesses: Dinah Webber, Jane 
Alford, Will Browne, jun. 


Henry Mitchell, of Sherborne. (125 
Price.) Proved 26 April, 1733, by son, John. 
To be decently interred in the parish 
church of Trent, in the county of Somer- 
set, near my late wife. My beloved son 
John M. Daughter, Amy Wing, wife of 
Michael W.; granddaughters Anne and 
Elizabeth W. Friends, Benjamin Derbie, 
Esq., and John Glover, gent. Witnesses: 
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Thomas Ambert, James Martin, Jonathan 
Hewlett. 


Samuel Stephens, the elder, of Ilcombe, 
within the parish of Netherbury, gent. (162 
Price.) Dated 11 February, 1731; proved 8 
May, 1733, by relict, Elizabeth. Witnesses: 
Francis Synde, Arth. Synde, Jno. Chichester. 

Henry Bishop, of Glanville Wootton. 
(169 Price.) Dated 27 June, 1716; proved 6 
June, 1733, by relict, Elizabeth. Witnesses: 
Joanna Ball, Thomas Grove, John Gun- 
drey. 


Katharine Henley, of Beminster, spinster. 
(179 Price.) Dated 5 December, 1718; 
proved 28 June, 1733, by her servant, 
Katharine Wood, spinster, sole executrix, 
to whom she left her tenement and leasehold 
estate purchased from Sir William Pole. 
Bequest to poor of parish of Whitechurch 
Canonicorum, and to my brother and 
sister Hull and every of their children one 
shilling apiece. | Witnesses: W. Waddon, 
Richd. Hussey. 


Sexie Whetcombe, widow, of Sherborne. 
(189 Price.) Being grown old and infirm, 
but of sound mind, memory and under- 
standing. Property in parishes of Wring- 
ton Churchill, Berrough Burnham, South 
Brint and Braine, all in the county of 
Somerset. Will dated 3 May, 1732, and 
signed by mark; proved 12 June, 1733, by 
her daughter, Anne Way, widow, sole 
executrix. Grandsons: Whetcombe Way, 
Samuel W., Joseph W. and John W. My 
son Thomas Whetcombe in case he should 
ever return to England and make a demand. 
My grandchildren Sexie Hort and Sexie 
Noble; sons-in-law Samuel Whetcombe and 
William Hort. Witnesses: William Prior, 
Thomas Martin, William Russell. 


Edward Keetch, of Beminster, merchant. 
(202 Price.) Dated 28 May, 1731; proved 
24 July, 1733, by Elizabeth Cooke and 
Hannah Chadwick, otherwise Chideck, his 
sisters and executrices. Cosen Jonathan 
Wyat of Woten, his sister Mary Coswell, 
his father James Wyat. His father’s brother 
Edward Wyat. Cheny Onett of Plimont, 
Andrew Onett of Liverpool. Witnesses: 
John Oliver (by mark), Henry Gudge. 


John Summers, of Blandford Forum, 
mercer. (208 Price.) Dated 17 March, 


1732; proved 26 July, 1733, by Sancta S., 
spinster, his sister and executrix. My sister 
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Bull, my two nieces Sancta Coombs and 
Rebecca Combs, under 21. Witnesses: John 
Ridout, Henry Biggs, Mary Frost (her 
mark). 


Rachel Baynard, of Weymouth, spinster, 
(215 Price.) Dated 17 January, 1732; 
proved 14 August, 1733, by his sister Mary, 
wife of Thomas South, of Weymouth, gent, 
and Christopher Farewell, joint exors. My 
late father, John B. My brother, Thomas 
B., of Wanstrow, in the county of Somerset. 
My nephew and niece, Thomas and Mary 
B. Witnesses: John Preston, Wm. Browne, 
Jo. Edgar. 


Hannah Randall, of Cerne, widow. (228 
Price.) Dated 11 September, 1728; proved 
7 August, 1733, by her son James R., of 
London, merchant. My son Thomas R. 
My granddaughter Elizabeth R., under 21, 
one of the children of my son Thomas, 
Witnesses; Edwd. Criche, Robt. Shephard. 


John Applin, senior, of Wooland, tobac- 
conist. (233 Price.) Dated 17 September, 
1731; proved 11 September, 1733, by John 
Applin, son, sole exor. Leasehold estates 
in the parishes of Ibberton and Stoke Wake. 
My daughters, Betty A. and Sarah Edwards. 
My friends Peter Coles, grocer, and John 
Coles, tanner, both of Downton in the 
county of Wilts. Witnesses: Rt. Erle, N.P.; 
Chris. Barnett. 


Martha Hele, of Blandford. (241 Price.) 
Made will verbally on the day of her death, 
16 May, 1731, in the presence of Dinah 
Floyd (wife of John F. of Cranborne, gent.), 
Martha Floyd, Mary Easter, Christiana 
Cradock (spinster, of Sturminster Newton), 
and Martha Coker (wife of Richard Coker 
of Sturminster Newton, clerk). Proved 18 
September, 1733, on behalf of son Edmund 
Dawe, and daughter Martha Vince, minors. 


Job Hill, with estate in the parish of 
Ryme-Intrinsica. (241 Price.) Dated 8 
April, 1733; proved 18 September, 1733, by 
sons, Job and Josiah. Daughter, Susan 


Hull: granddaughters, Mary and Sarah 
Hull. Daughter, Sarah Isaack, grand- 
children, Abraham and Sarah __Isaack. 


Grandson, Joseph Hutchens. Cousins, Job 
and Josiah Hill. 


John Pitt, of Cheselbourne, clerk. (246 
Price.) Dated 3 May, 1733; proved 15 
September, 1733, by brother-in-law, John 
Dennett, Esq., and cousin, Walter Ridout, 
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exors. Wife, Anne. My four children, 
Thomas, William, John and Anne P. My 
late cousin, William Pitt. 


John Burridge, of Lyme Regis, merchant. 
(252 Price.) Estate in the tything of Marsh- 
wood in the parish of Whitechurch Canon- 
icorum. Proved 2 October, 1733, by Robert 
B. the elder and Robert B. the son, exors. 
Niece, Elizabeth Leigh, daughter of Henry 
Gibbs. Sister-in-law, Mary, wife of my 
brother Robert B. My nephew, Robert B. 
Mary and Elizabeth B., daughters of my 
late nephew Walter B. Servants, Sampson 
White, Grace Stone, Mary Cox. 


Richard Lloyd, of Wimborne Minster, 
clerk. (262 Price.) Dated 22 October, 





1729; proved 6 October, 1733, by sons 
Stephen and Richard (his relict Elizabeth, 
the executrix named in the will, having 
died). My four children, Richard, Eliza- 
beth, Mary and Anne. My eldest son, 
Stephen Borodidge; my second s. Richard. 
My daughter, Mary, wife of James Lock. 
Left to one of his sons the presentation to 
the rectory of Winterborne Zelston. 


Thomas Bennett, of Shaston, gent. (280 
Price.) Dated 4 November, 1732; proved 
15 November, 1733, by relict, Rachell, and 
son-in-law Richard Blackmore, clerk, joint 
exors. Witnesses: Wm. Watson, Barnaby 
Cox, Richd. Hartwell. 


Samuel Beaton, of Nether Compton. 
(282 Price.) Dated 1731; proved 28 
November, 1733, by Mary, relict and sole 
executrix. Dwelling-house, malt-house and 
stock-in-trade at N.C. Property also in 
Bradford Abbas. My daughter Mary B., my 
brothers Richard and Jonathan B. Wit- 
nesses: Will Rawes, Job Hill, Lewis Norman. 


John Cox, of Lyme Regis, grocer. (282 
Price.) Dated 20 November, 1730; proved 
2 November, 1733, by relict, Mary, sole 
executrix. My brother Richard C.; sisters 
Margaret C. and Mary, wife of Nathaniel 
Bridges, clerk. Witnesses: Henry Holt, 
Wm. Gapper, John Edwards. 


Philipp Cossens, of Stratton. (283 Price.) 
Dated 24 May, 1733; proved 8 November, 
1733, by Robert Willis and Robert Sims, 
joint exors. My kinswoman Hanna Miller; 

uel Cossens and Grace C., his sister; 
John and Agnes C., their brother and sister. 
Witnesses: John Willis, Tho. Newman. 
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Abraham Gapper, of Shaston, gent. (288 
Price.) Dated 28 January, 1730; proved 29 
November, 1733, by Abraham G., son and 
sole exor. Property in Wincanton and 
elsewhere in Somerset. Son, Richard G. 
My two daughters, Anna Maria and Mary. 
Cousin Abraham and brother Edmund 
Blackmore; cousins, James Cooper and 
Richard Blackmore. Witnesses: I. Senior, 
John Pickfatt, Edward Hix. 


Thomas Ballantyne, of Wimborne, licensed 
chapman. (306 Price.) Dated 7 May, 1733; 
proved 2 December, 1733, by Robert 
Cooper, James Armstrong, William Little 
and John Stormont, exors. My loving 
father, John B., and brother Andrew B. 
My sister Hellen B. My aunt, Joan B., of 
Shaston, her two sons Thomas and James, 
and her three daughters Jane, Elinor and 
Eufume (? Euphemia). My friends, John 
Stormont, chapman, resident mostly at 
Salisbury, and James B., chapman. Miss 
Kate Fitch; Mrs. Tarrant, housekeeper to 
Sir Thomas Hobby. Witnesses: Geo. 
Marks, Timothy Lamb, Jno. Elderton. 


John Vincent, of East Linch in the Isle 
of Purbeck, gent. (323 Price.) Dated 22 
February, 1731; proved 15 December, 1733, 
by Priscilla, relict and sole executrix. My 
farm at Povington and tenement there 
called Whiffins. (The parish register shows 
the marriage in 1700 of Mr. John Vincent 
and Mrs. Priscilla Cockram of Swanwick.) 
My cousin Anna Bagwell, of Sanford, near 
Wareham. My sister’s son, William Lord, 
of Popes Creek in Potomac River, Vir- 
ginia. My sister Taylor, of Virginia, if 
alive. My cousin William Dore, of Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight. My cousin 
Elizabeth Thorne, of Weymouth, and 
George and John Vincent, her brothers. 
Cousin Thomas Johnson, of London, fish- 
monger, and late of Wareham. Cousins 
Nathaniel Bartlet of Pool, Anthony and 
John Trew of Wareham, John Vincent of 
East Lulworth, George Loop of Burshaw, 
and Richard Hopkins of Povington. My 
brother Samuel Serrell, gent., and his wife, 
their daughters Mary and Jane. Brother 
— Cockram; brother Thomas C. and his 
wife. 


Frep. R. GALE. 


Gerrard’s Cross. 
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THE LUMLEY-CUM-THWENG 
MARRIAGE OF 600-ODD 
YEARS AGO 


I SHOULD be profoundly grateful if any 
reader can tell me whence the late 

Mr. William M. I’Anson obtained the dates, 
which I will hereinafter give, concerning the 
family of Sir Marmaduke de Thweng, first 
Parliamentary Baron de Thweng, of Kilton 
Castle, Co. York, who married, in 1273, at 
the age of 17, Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Robert de Roos of Ingmanthorpe, Knight. 

In his strikingly interesting history of 
Kilton Castle aforesaid—published in the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, Part 85 
(being the First Part of Volume XXII), 
1912, pp. 55 to 125—we read that Sir 
Marmaduke, by his said wife, had issue as 
follows: 

(1) Marmaduke, born 1274 (who, per p. 92, was 
killed in battle on 11 September, 1297). 

(2) William, born 1276 (who, per p. 94, was both 
Forty and baptised at Kilton Castle and died in 


(3) Robert, born 1277 (who, per p. 94, was 
pore _ Castle and died in 18 Edward III, 
1.e. . 

(4) Lucia, born 1279, who married, in 1298, 
Sir Robert de Lumley, Knt., of Lumley. 

(5) Margaret, born 1281, who married, in 1301, 
Sir Robert de Hilton, Knt. 

(6) Thomas, born 1283 (who, per p. 95, was 
born at Kilton Castle, founded a Chantry at Kirk- 
leatham in 1348, was the last of the Thweng Lords, 
and, per p. 96, died at the age of 91, ie. in or 
about 1374). 

(7) John, born 1284. 

(8) Catherine, born 1285, who married, in 1303, 
Sir Ralph D’Aubenie, Knt. 

(9) Nicholas, born 1286. 

It would seem as if Mr. l’Anson must 
somewhere have discovered some very full 
records of the de Thweng family, and I am 
most anxious to locate them. For I am 
anxious to test the accuracy of the late 
Miss Ethel Stokes in her narrative history 
of the Lumley family in The Complete 
Peerage, Edition 1932. 

Theretofore it had always been accepted 
that Sir Robert de Lumley, Knt., born 1272 
—the elder son and heir of Sir Roger de 
Lumley, Knt. (0b. in or before 1279)}— 
married the above No. (4), Lucia, née 
de Thweng, and that they were the parents 
of (inter al.) Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, 
Knt., born in September, 1314. 

Miss Stokes interposes another generation 
between the said Sir Robert de Lumley and 
the said Sir Marmaduke de Lumley. 
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She gives the said Sir Robert de L 
as having married Mary née Fitz Marma- 
duke, daughter of John Fitz Marmaduke of 
Stranton, and heir to her brother Richard 
Fitz Marmaduke, and she gives as the son 
and heir of Sir Robert by such wife. 


























An alleged second Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knt.,,who, according to her, was the husband 
of such Lucia née de Thweng; and it is to 
such alleged marriage of such alleged second 
Sir Robert de Lumley, that she assigns as 
son and heir: 

The said Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Kat. 


She relies, for the purpose, upon a record 
concerning the Manor of Stranton, Co, 
Northumberland, to which she duly gives 
the reference—namely, Calendar of The 
Close Rolls, preserved in the P.RO, 
Richard II, Vol. IV, a.p. 1389-1392, pub- 
lished in 1922, pp. 428-429—and which cer- 
tainly lends strong colour to her narrative 
as written. 


Let me say at once that I am not here 
suggesting that she has _ erred;—but, if 
Mr. I’Anson’s dates are correct concerning 
the said Lucia née de Thweng, I find it 
difficult to accept her narrative. 


For, seeing that Sir Robert de Lumley 
was born in 1272, he must have married 
very young if he was to have a son (namely, 
the alleged second Sir Robert de Lumley, 
Knt) born to him sufficiently early for the 
latter himself to have married in or before 
1313 and to have had a son (Sir Marma- 
duke) born on 4 September, 1314. 

It is, of course, not impossible that this 
was so—but it seems quite incompatible with 
Mr. T’Anson’s dates concerning the said 
Lucia née de Thweng, namely: born in 
1279 and married in 1298. 

If she was married to Sir Robert de 
Lumley, Knt., in 1298, she could not pos- 
sibly have been the wife of the alleged 
second Sir Robert de Lumley. 

Even supposing Mr. I’Anson’s date, 1298, 
for her marriage to be wrong—which I see 
no reason at present for supposing—never- 
theless, assuming his date, 1279, for her 
birth to be accurate, Miss Stokes’ narrative 
would involve that the alleged second Sir 
Robert de Lumley not only married very 
young—in or before the year 1313—but that 
he married a lady who at that time was 
some thirty-four years of age: which does 
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not commend itself as likely for those times, 
and the less so in view of the very powerful 
position in the realm occupied by the family 
to which she belonged, and, again, the less 
so if Mr. I’Anson’s dates of her sisters’ 
marriages (that of her sister Margaret in 
1301 and of her sister Catherine in 1303) be 
correct. 


It will be seen, therefore, how important 
it has become to trace the source—or 
sources—whence Mr. I’Anson has left on 
record the very specific dates which he thus 
has left to us. 


Alas! that he has himself passed on and 
cannot now give the answer which has 
become so vitally necessary. Can any of my 
readers give it in his stead? 


* * * 


I would only add that there was certainly 
error in such Edition of The Complete 
Peerage in respect of a later generation 
of the Lumleys. For it describes John 
Lumley, who died vita patris in October, 
1658, and was buried in St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, as the “only son” and heir of his 
father, Sir Richard Lumley, Knt., afterwards 
First Viscount Lumley of Waterford (Will 
proved 12 March, 1662/3), whereas in fact 
such Sir Richard, by Frances née Shelley 
his first wife, whom he married on 
17 August, 1614, had certainly two other 
sons, namely, Richard Lumley, baptised at 
Westbourne, Co. Sussex, on 8 October, 
1622, and Thomas Lumley, there buried 
(clearly as an infant) on 14 March, 1626/7. 
Whilst upon the subject of his issue, I may 
mention that he had also a daughter Anne 
née Lumley, there baptised on 11 Novem- 
ber, 1620, and a daughter Julie née Lumley, 
there baptised on 12 August, 1624, who 
married twice and died on 21 May, 1691. 
Speaking for myself, I have grounds for be- 
lieving that he had also a daughter Frances 
née Lumley, born before 1620 and chris- 
tened Frances after her mother; but at 
present I have not found when or where she 
was either born or baptised. Here, again, 
if any reader can give me the desired in- 
formation, I shall be more than grateful. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smirtu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
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SPENSER—AND KEATS'S “ODE TO 
PSYCHE ” 
[N his excellent study, The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1936, 2  vols.), 
Professor Claude Lee Finney quotes Charles 
Cowden Clarke (I, 26-27) to the effect that 
Clarke read Spenser’s Epithalamion to 
Keats at the age of sixteen, or, as Finney 
supposes, at about the age of eighteen. 
Clarke states that, “in after times,” he had 
heard Keats quote the passage beginning 
““ Behold while she before the altar stands,” 
and continuing from lines 223 to 237. Obvi- 
ously, Keats had become familiar with the 
whole poem, as he had with the rest of 
Spenser’s poetry, and we might well expect 
evidence, in his own poetry, of Keats’s 
familiarity with the Epithalamion. 

Some of the evidence Finney notes (II, 
610-611). He writes that Keats “de- 
veloped the form of his odes out of the 
form of Spenser’s nuptial ode Epithalamion, 
which he admired and quoted from the be- 
ginning of his poetic career.” Again, re- 
ferring to the Ode to Maia, Professor 
Finney states (II, 611) that Keats “ adopted 
the rhyme scheme of Spenser’s Epitha- 
lamion and the device of inserting verses of 
three stresses in a pattern of verses of five 
stresses.” This generalization applies, at 
least in part, to the Ode to Psyche. Beyond 
this observation, however, Finney has no 
suggestion of further influence of Spenser’s 
poetry on the Psyche ode though he notices 
echoes of Mary Tighe’s Psyche, of Adling- 
ton’s Apuleius, and of Milton’s Ode on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity. 

Yet reading, side by side, the Epitha- 
lamion and the Ode to Psyche, we find it 
difficult not to believe that Keats, in the 
composition of his ode, was recalling lines 
in the Epithalamion, with which he was so 
familiar. Spenser, for example, writes of the 
bride, 


Loe! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East. 


(ll. 148-9) 
And Keats, of Psyche, 
O latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky. 
(Il. 23-6) 
In other lines (37-50) Spenser summons the 
Muses to bring with them the Nymphs of 
rivers, forest, and sea, and carry a gay 
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garland of lilies and roses, and other flowers 
To deck the bridal bowers (1. 47) 


And further on in his poem Spenser calls 
the attendant virgins to open the temple 
gates and “all the pillours deck with gar- 
lands trim,” and bring the bride up to “ th’ 
high altar,” and let the “roring Organs 
loudly play,” 
The whiles with hollow throates, 
The Choristers the joyous Antheme sing. 
’ (ll. 220-21) 
And then, the poet continues, 
Behold whiles she before the altar stands 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speakes 
And blesseth her with his two happy hands. 
(ll. 223-25) 
It may here be recalled that the three 
lines just quoted from the Epithalamion 
were among those which Keats was wont to 
recite. By way of contrast to these and 
other passages in Spenser’s poem, is it not 
probable that Keats was thinking of Psyche, 
unattended, as he presents her, and without 
flowers and a bridal choir? The answer is 
suggested in the following lines, which con- 
tinue the poet’s description of Psyche: 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 
Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours. (il. 28-31) 
Recall, in the Epithalamion, the temple, 
the altar decked with flowers, the virgin 
choristers singing the joyous anthem. 
Keats continues, 
So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy ey sweet 


From swinging censer teeming. 44-47) 


It is not at all improbable that the con- 
trast of Psyche’s situation as a bride with 
that of the bride in Spenser’s nuptial song 
was in Keats’s mind when he composed the 


Ode to Psyche. At the same time Keats 
remembered also one of Spenser’s sonnets, 
which, in theme and content, is related to 
the Epithalamion. In the last stanza of the 
Ode, for example, Keats writes, 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with 

pleasant pain, 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind... . 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 7 : 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign ... 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win (ll. 50-54; 58-64). 
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Some of the imagery of this stanza, especi- 
ally in lines omitted for economy, repre. 
sents, as Finney notes (II, 617), a synthesis 
of the poet’s reading of Shakespeare and 
other authors, and perhaps of personal 
observation. Finney comments, however, 
that “the central idea of the stanza, the 
idea of building a fane for Psyche in some 
untrodden region of the mind, was original 
as well as felicitous.” Obviously, Finney 
did not remember, in this connection, 
Sonnet 22, of the Amoretti, which Keats 
here adapts to his purpose. Compare the 
lines just quoted from the last stanza of the 
Ode with the following from the sonnet, 
noting especially the portions I have 
italicized in each quotation. 


Therefore, I lykewise on so holy day 

For my sweet Saynt some service fit will find. 
Her temple fayre is built within my mind, 

In which her glorious ymage placed is, 

On which my thoughts do day and night attend 
Lyke sacred priests that never think amisse. 
There I to her as author of my blisse, 

Will build an altar to appease her yre. 

And on the same my hart will sacrifise (ll. 3-11). 


If my reasoning in this note is correct, we 
must conclude that Keats’s Ode to Psyche 
owes much more to Spenser’s poetry than 
we have been accustomed to think. 


D. T. STARNES. 
University of Texas. 


A “NEAR SHAVE,” “NARROW 
SQUEAK” OR “SQUEAK” 


HAVE been reminded lately of these ex- 
pressions, which are familiar ways of 
noting an escape from a dangerous or diffi- 
cult position one is glad to have got 
through. A “near shave” is a metaphor 
easy to understand and may be illustrated 
by Macaulay’s jest. (Trevelyan, Chap. Ill) 
He was a very indifferent performer with a 
razor and, having been shaved by a barber, 
asked what he should pay. “Oh, Sir,” said 
the man, “whatever you usually give the 
person who shaves you.” “In that case, 
said Macaulay, “I should give you a great 
gash on each cheek.” The metaphor was 
well known in Greek. In the contest be 
tween the Persians and the Ionians, 
Phocaean commander Dionysius began 4 
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speech thus, Herodotus VI, 11: “ Seeing our 
affairs are set upon the razor’s edge, Ionians, 
whether we shall be free or slaves, and 
slaves, too, to be dealt with as run- 
aways... . In the Ajax of Sophocles, 
786, the Chorus, after the warning of the 
seer Calchas, sees that the continued exist- 
ence of the hero is doubtful and says, “ this 
shaves in the skin, so that none can rejoice,” 
that is, “the danger is so near at hand that 
we must all feel it.” Horace, in his Satire 
about the Bore who would not leave him, 
Sat. 1, 9, complains that a malicious friend 
would not help to release him and, going 
off, left him sub cultro, “ under the knife.” 
If this be thought extravagant, we may re- 
member that we talk about being “ bored 
to death.” 


But how does a “narrow squeak” or a 
“squeak” alone, without any adjective, 
reach its familiar meaning? The word is 
more like a pig’s than a human voice. 
Weekley in his Dictionary explains, 
“squeak, slight chance, in allusion to thin- 
ness of sound, as now in narrow squeak.” 
I] can understand a thin, narrow, or faint 
chance, but how does “squeak ” come into 
the phrase? There is a big gap between 
“hardly heard” and “hardly surviving.” 
Does a voice minimized by the stress of the 
occasion stand for the stress itself? ‘“ Ha- 
ha!” supposed by Horace Walpole in his 
essay on Landscape Gardening, 1785, to be 
the origin of “ha-ha,” a sunk-fence, is 
wilder still. People are supposed, when 
they come on it, to utter the exclamation! 
But philologists are doubtful about this 
derivation to-day. I should expect a 
“narrow squeeze,” of which one instance 
is quoted in the O.E.D. The common 
phrase for surviving serious difficulties is 
to “pull through,” the two words alone 
being used and the crisis, whatever it is, 
understood. Thus in Trollope’s The Way 
We Live Now (1875), Chap. III, Sir Felix 
Carbury, an idle lounger, very short of 
Money, says: 


“T shall pull through at last, but it’s an 
awful squeeze.” 


On 22 October of last year Field-Marshal 
Smuts, leaving for New York and the 
United Nations Assembly, said, “ We must 
make up our minds to pull through.” 


V. R. 
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A NOTE ON “THE TEMPEST,” IV, i. 


"THE word third in the following passage 

from Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
IV, i, has been a bone of contention among 
editors. Prospero is speaking to Ferdinand, 
to whom he has given the hand of 
Miranda: 

If I have too austerely punish’d you, 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 

Have given you here a third of mine own life, 

Or that for which I live; whom once again 

I tender to thy hand. 

Some time before the war, I examined as 
many editions of the play as I could 
assemble, hoping to find somewhere the 
reading which has always seemed to me the 
simplest and best interpretation. But I 
found, except in one isolated instance, only 
the two traditional glosses: (1) that the word 
ought properly to be read thrid (suggested 
by Tollett), and that the meaning is 
“thread,” or “fibre”; or (2) that the word 
in indeed third, but that the meaning is 
loose, the thirds perhaps being (and this is 
the most frequent suggestion) Prospero, his 
realm, and his daughter. Other “thirds” 
suggested are Prospero’s wife, his father or 
mother, Ferdinand. 

Editors have followed one or the other 
of these glosses with faithfulness. Bowdler, 
Chalmers, Collier, W. G. Clark, Dyce, 
Gollancz, Halliwell, Harness, Hawkins, 
Hazlitt, Hudson, Inglis, Keightley, Knight, 
Malone, Pope, Singer, Staunton, Steevens, 
Theobald, Tollett, Warburton and White all 
read thrid or thread. Among those favour- 
ing third, the Folio reading, are Boas, 
Capell, Craig, Holt, Johnson, Kilbourne, 
Kittredge, Magnusson, Neilson and Hill, 
Smeaton, Tinker, Verplanck, J. D. Wilson 
and Wright. 

I should unhesitatingly accept third as 
being not only the sounder reading, but the 
more sensible. We are told specifically, in 
Act I, Scene ii, that Miranda was three 
years old when she and her father were set 
adrift in the boat. We are, in addition, told 
in the same scene that the two have been 
on the island for twelve years. That makes 
Miranda, at the time of the play, fifteen 
years old. I should say, then, that Pros- 
pero’s “a third of mine own life” is to be 
accepted literally as referring first to 
Miranda’s age, for which we have the 
specific figures, and secondly Prospero’s 
age, which is not otherwise indicated in the 
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text. That would make Prospero about 
forty-five, which seems to be where most 
people would place his age, anyway, esti- 
mates of students ranging from forty to 
fifty. Prospero has cared for Miranda for 
one-third of his forty-five years, the third 
being the last third, or “that for which I 
live.” That at least eliminates the undue 
amount of speculation as to the particular 
designation to be given the thirds. 


While I should not be willing to place 
any particular emphasis upon the matter, it 
is at least interesting to observe that this 
suggestion ties in rather neatly with the 
fairly general assumption that Shakespeare 
himself speaks through the character of 
Prospero at times in the play. If Shake- 
speare were thinking of himself, forty-five 
would be about the right age for the char- 
acter. That would place the play in 1609. 
Most critics date the play 1610-1611. There 
is no proof, of course, that this coincidence 
is anything more than interesting. 


I have found something resembling this 
interpretation in only one place. In the 
1854 American edition of the works of 
Shakespeare published by Martin, Johnson 
and Company, the note on third in Volume I 
(note 125, p. 40) reads in part: “Can we 
accept it in the sense that Prospero has 
bestowed a third portion of his life on the 
care and education of Miranda?” This note 
has been taken from Tallis’s pirated copy 
of Halliwell, published 1850-1853." Halli- 
well is somewhat uncertain about his inter- 
pretation, however, and in 1868 seemed still 
to be indefinite. The positive suggestion, 
therefore, remains to be made. 


I bring the matter up now because so 
recent an edition as Neilson and Hill’s New 
Cambridge Edition still suggests third as 
meaning Prospero, his dukedom, and his 
daughter—or perhaps past, present and 
future, the latter being called “ better.”* It 
seems to me simplest to read third literally 
as meaning a period of fifteen years. 


WALLACE A. BACON. 
University of Michigan. 


1See Jane Sherzer, American Editions of Shakespeare, 
PMLA, XXII (1907), 682. 

2 J. O. Halliwell [- Phillipps], Selected Notes upon Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of The Tempest (London, 1868), p. 50. 

* The Complete Plays and Poems of William Shake- 
speare, ed. William Allan Neilson and Charles Jarvis Hill 
(New York, 1942), p. 558. A similar stand is taken by 


George Lyman Kittredge in his edition of the Works 
(@oston and New York, 1936). 
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BOCCACCIO AND RABELAIS 


MUCH has been written in the last half. 

century on those twenty-odd pages of 
eminently serious introduction which Boe. 
caccio prefixed to his Decameron. Some 
critics have concentrated upon an attempt 
to discover what true personages lie hidden 
behind the queenly Pampinea and the nine 
other escapists; or, like G. Mancini, have 
debated whether the present-day villas 
Gherardi and Palmieri represent their two 
retreats. More recently, Luigi Russo, in the 
notes to his 1944 edition of selections from 
the Decameron, has drawn comparisons 
with Manzoni’s narration of a_ similar 
visitation by the plague in Milan nearly 
three centuries later; and still others yet 
have been reminded of how the hypochon- 
driac Michel de Montaigne kept to the 
windward of that plague-visited Bordeaux 
of which he was a somewhat unwilling 
mayor. 


In Deux étapes de P'utopisme humaniste: 
le chateau du Décaméron et labbaye de 
Théléme, by Paul Renucci (pp. 330-346 of 
the Bulletin of John Rylands Library, May, 
1947), we have a different approach: a com- 
parison, or perhaps rather a juxtaposition, 
of the charming “ palagio” of Boccaccio, 
placed “sopra una piccola montagnetta, da 
ogni parte lontano alquanto alle nostre 
strade, di vari albuscelli e piante tutte di 
verdi frondi ripiene piacevole a riguardare,” 
with the spacious “ abbaye des Thelemites” 
built, as part of the celebration of Gargan- 
tua’s victory over Picrochole, “ jouxte la 
riviere de Loire, a deux lieues de la grande 
forest du Port Huault.” This juxtaposition 
is presented to us, not as the idea of 
Renucci, but, as far as one can gather— 
“ainsi fut tracé le diptyque ot Rabelais fait 
pendant a Boccace ”—as the thesis of another 
critic which he proposes to examine. 


To any one who can bear our minds back 
to those pleasing edifices, the one refined 
and elegant, the other huge, rambling and 
meastrous, we are indeed indebted, if only 
as escapists in our turn: and, let it be freely 
admitted, Paul Renucci has recalled them 
charmingly to us and quoted liberally from 
their finer details. The thesis which he 
examines is more dubious. Do they form 4 
diptych? Is the second a “ dépassement ” of 
the other? Is it even true to say, after 
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agreeing that they are not “images jum- 
elles,” that: “On pourrait plutét imaginer 
que l’'Abbaye de Théléme c’est le Chateau 
du Décaméron développé a une échelle 
immense et grand ouvert sur un monde 
réveillé”"? There is perhaps something in 
this; but, in its inference from this state- 
ment the title surely goes too far. Are they 
indeed “deux étapes de l’utopisme human- 
iste”? The abbey, yes. Intense social 
criticism, idealism, utopianism are all in- 
herent in the plan of Gargantua and the 
monk to build an abbey where may be 
instituted a religion “au contraire de toutes 
autres.” Boccaccio, on the contrary, is a 
pure artist and not concerned with writing 
a “roman A thése.” His “ palagio” is one 
of the normal Fiesole villas of his period, 
common enough to be described by Pam- 
pinea as “ nostri luoghi in contado, de’ quali 
a ciascuna di noi é gran copia.” Obviously 
Boccaccio chooses a fine one, “un palagio 
con bello e gran cortile nel mezzo, e con 
logge e con sale e con camere, tutte cias- 
cuna verso di sé bellissima e di liete dipin- 
ture ragguardevole ed ornata....” No 
doubt he also idealizes and generalizes the 
charms and the surroundings of the villa, 
but, early humanist though he be, to read 
“utopisme humaniste”’ into this passage is 
as great an exaggeration as to call him 
heterodox because of the story of the Three 
Rings. 

It is not difficult to trace throughout all 
literature the use of the castle-image, the 
“palagio,” the country retreat: witness 
Dante’s “nobile castello,” in which he 
places the great souls of antiquity in the 
limbo, some of Ariosto’s castles, the garden 
in the Roman de la Rose and certain 
conceits of the French school of Grands 
Rhétoriqueurs. |The “palagio” of Boc- 
caccio is only one of many such retreats, in 
itself less suitable for comparison with 
Rabelais’ “ abbaye de Théléme ” than some 
of the others. Perhaps, for example, the 
idealized picture of life in the castle of 
Urbino, “secondo la opinione di molti il 
pit bello che in tutta Italia si ritrovi,” as 
described in Castiglione’s almost contem- 
porary Cortegiano, would make a better 
companion-piece for Rabelais’ abbey in 
such a diptych as Renucci examines here. 


LEwIs THORPE. 
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BACON’S MONUMENT 


FRANCIS BACON’S monument in the 

Church of St. Michael, St. Albans, is 
justly celebrated both as a work of art and 
as commemorative of a distinguished 
Englishman; but the name of the sculptor 
appears for long to have been left in doubt 
locally—for instance, an excellent Guide by 
Mr. Rogers declares the authorship of the 
statue to be unknown. It is true, however, 
that Sir E. Wigram (25 years ago) quoted 
a remark by Mr. Goscombe John in 1899: 
“T am confident it was the work of an 
Englishman,” as opposed to its then current 
attribution to “an Italian”! My object 
now is to call attention to the successful 
researches in such matters of Mrs. Esdaile, 
who in English Church Monuments (Bats- 
ford) devotes a paragraph to this famous 
statue. 


Means exist of identifying works of art 
—e.g. by some striking similarity in execu- 
tion in comparison with a known work, or 
by circumstantial matters common to each; 
and Mrs. Esdaile has employed both 
methods. 


Murray’s Handbook for Suffolk long ago 
said that the monument of Dame Bacon at 
Culford was surely by the same hand as that 
responsible for the Francis Bacon monu- 
ment; and Mrs. Esdaile’s researches have 
revealed that it was to Thomas Stanton 
(Holborn) that Dame Bacon, in her life- 
time, paid £300 for her Culford tomb. (The 
actual agreement [A.D. 1654] is fully referred 
to in the Arch. Journal for 1928 at pp. 153/4 
[Mrs. Esdaile].) 


In addition, there is the circumstantial side 
(mentioned in English Church Monu- 
ments) that Dame Bacon was a daughter 
of the very man who (as Bacon’s devoted 
secretary) had put up the memorial of his 
patron in St. Michael’s—as the well-known 
inscription testifies . . . viz. Sir T. Meautys, 
and if the daughter engaged Stanton for her 
tomb in 1654, might it not be specially due 
to his being engaged by her father a few 
years earlier? 


I am indebted to my brother, Mr. Eric 
Purdon Moore, for stimulating my interest 
in this fascinating monument. 


D. GwyYTHER Moore. 





Queries 








OUIS HOFFMANN.—Who was “ Pro- 
fessor Hoffman” whose books on the 
art of “ legerdemain ” were a joy to youth 
in the eighteen-eighties? He seems to have 
been a capable translator from the French. 
I have a copy of his Secrets of Conjuring 
and Magic, by Robert Houdin, published in 
1878, which has been skilfully rendered into 
English. 
R. 


A. SYMONDS. —Is the whereabouts 
known of the MS. of his Renaissance 
in Italy (1877)? 

J. D. M. 


EV. ROBERT ROBERTS.—Rector of 

Aldford, Co. Chester. Inducted, 1728; 

died 1768. Parentage, marriage (his wife 
was Harriet Lawrence), etc., asked for. 


(BRiG.) H. BULLOCK. 


ILLIAM PITT, ARTIST.—I should be 

glad of any information concerning 

William Pitt, including dates of his birth 
and death, and particulars of his work. 


G. S. HEwINs. 


BUNGALOW DWELLINGS. — When 

were dwelling-houses of the bungalow 
type, in the modern sense, first constructed 
in England? What was the reason for their 
adoption, and what supposed advantages 
did they possess? 

I am, of course, aware that there are 
many ancient one-story dwellings of such 
types as toll-houses and lodges to private 
parks, and tiny, one-story cottages were not 
uncommon in some of the mining districts, 
but my inquiry does not refer to structures 
in these categories. 


G. S. HEwIns. 


HE GARWAY OR GARRAWAY 
FAMILY.—I should be glad to have 
any information about William Garraway, 
who lived at Dodhurst, in the parish of 
Presteigne, Radnor, in 1805. He was not a 
native of this parish, and I should like to 
know where he was born, with any other 
particulars. 
W. H. G. 
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OLD FOUNDLING CHAPEL, GUIL. 

FORD STREET.—In the early years 
of the century, the Sunday morning services 
at the Foundling in the time of the Rey, 
A. R. Buckland were attended by a very 
large congregation. On Anniversary Sun. 
day—I well remember one at which the 
Duke of Connaught and his two daughters 
were present—the chapel was filled to over- 
flowing. When, after the end of the first 
great war, I again attended the service it was 
to find that a woeful change had occurred, 
The galleries were closed, the professional 
choir was no longer there, the congregation 
was thin and the whole service lifeless. Had 
the change come about before the war? 
When did the professional choir cease to 
lead the singing of the children, which was 
once so delightful? 

In the entrance to the chapel was a tablet 
to the memory of Mr. Justice Gaselee, the 
original of Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who pre- 
sided over the case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
The judge had been buried, I think, in the 
vaults of the chapel. Where were the 
bodies removed when the buildings were 
evacuated? 

After service, visitors were allowed to see 
the children at their meal and to visit the 
museum. What has become of its interest- 
ing contents? I remember in particular 
Hogarth’s “March of the Guards to 
Finchley,” Handel’s scores of _ the 
“Messiah” and a letter from Dickens in 
which he expressed regret that removal from 
Tavistock Square would prevent the regular 
attendance of the family at the services. 


A. C. E. 


FLAGS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
SINCE 1939.—In connection with his- 
toric and heraldic researches into the flags 
of all nations I should like to get into touch 
with some English expert. 
KARL FACHINGER. 
Stahnsdorf. 


OBLEY FAMILY.—The Hearth Tax for 
1670 records a William Cobley living 
at East Finchley. Another William Cobley 
living at Finchley in 1744 married a Mary 
Barret. From this marriage I have the 
records of this branch of the Cobleys to 
date. Can they be linked up with the 
Cobleys of Devon? 
C. O. BANKS. 
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((ARPENTER'S GOTHIC.—What exactly 
is this and where can a definition or 
description of it be found? The ordinary 
reference books seem to be of no avail. 


FRANK BECKWITH. 


PAvE- TRADERS WORDS.—In Gomer 
Williams’ Liverpool Privateers and the 
Slave Trade (Heinemann, 1897) the follow- 
ing words occur in connection with trading 
on the coast of West Africa or with the 
feeding of slaves aboard ship. Suggestions 
received are given but the meaning or deri- 
vation would be welcomed. 


Tokee, a quantity of 40 cowree shells; 
? from Portuguese “ Taca.” 


Gallina, a quantity of 200 cowree shells; 
? from Portuguese “ Galinha.’ 


Cabess, 4,000 cowrees; ? for Portuguese 
“Cabeca.” 

Coomey, commission paid to middleman 
(page 550 seq.). 

Sillilees, ? from linen made in Silesia 
(p. 553). 

Lilipees, ? an article of food for slaves 
(p. 689). 

FRANK LEE. 


: FURST THINGS FIRST.”—During the 

last few months it has been almost 
impossible to read the report of a speech or 
a leading article without encountering this 
expression. What is its origin? 


P. D. M. 


GACRAE PAGINAE PROFESSOR.— 

What is known of the expression 
“Sacrae paginae professor,” apparently 
earlier than “sacrae theologiae professor,” 
for Doctor of Divinity, see O.E.D. under 
professor” II. 4? Between what dates 
was this earlier expression in use? Is it 
found in the records of Cambridge Univer- 
sity or in those of Oxford? Is there in 
existence any relevant list of names? Any 
such list would include the name of Thomas 

Bukyngham, Chancellor of Exeter 
Cathedral, who, in 1347, is described as 
Sacrae paginae professor.” 

M. 
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"THE ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT 

AND GENERAL CHARLES 
OTWAY.—The Regiment was raised in 
1701, “ The Earl of Donegal’s Regiment.” 
1706, Gorge’s Regiment. 1717, Otway’s 
Regiment, until 1751, when it became the 
35th Regiment of Foot. At the battle and 
taking of Quebec in 1759 it was still known 
as Otway’s Regiment, and I know of a pic- 
ture of the battle entitled “Let Otway’s 
Advance.” 

Lieutenant-General Charles Otway was 
“Colonel” of the Regiment from 1717 to 
1764, when he died. Major-General Sir 
Loftus W. Otway, C.B., and Admiral Sir 
Robert Waller Otway, Bart., were brothers; 
they were sons of Cooke Otway of Castle 
Otway, Tipperary, a branch of the Otways 
of Ingmire Hall, Westmorland. Sir Robert 
Otway was born 1772 and died in 1746. 
What relation, if any, were these two 
brothers to General Charles Otway? 


TPE E 


IFLE WINE.—In a list of British Wines 
in a book printed in Lymington about 
1850 appear “Elder, Raison, Ginger and 
Rifle.” Of what did, or does the last-named 


consist? 
Sr. M. C. 


ODWIN — DRYDEN — SWIFT — 
ALDERNE FAMILIES.—According 
to the D.N.B., Thomas Godwin (1517-1590), 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, married Isabel, 
daughter of Nicholas Purefoy, of Shalstone, 
co. Bucks. His son, Francis Godwin (1562- 
1633), was Bishop successively of Llandaff 
and Hereford. 

The D.N.B. mentions no other issue of 
Thomas Godwin, but there seem to have 
been at least three daughters: (1) Blendina, 
wife of her cousin Thomas Purefoy (see 
Purefoy pedigree in Landed Gentry, 1914); 
(2) Margaret, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Swift; (3) Joyce, wife of Thomas Emylie, of 
Helmdon, co. Northants. The D.N.B. states 
that Francis Godwin “had many children,” 
mentioning specifically three sons; but 
Landed Gentry describes Margaret Swift as 
daughter and heir, which seems unlikely. 
Francis Godwin, on the authority of Browne 
Willis, “ disposed of his preferments in order 
to provide for his children.” Possibly, 
he was not unmindful of more remote 
relations, for his great-nephews, the Rev. 
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Jonathan Dryden, became Prebendary of 
Hereford in 1627, at the age of twenty-six, 
and the Rev. Thomas Swift (who married 
the sister of Jonathan Dryden) held two 
Herefordshire livings. 

The Rev. Jonathan Dryden (1601-1653) 
died vicar of Camberwell, Surrey, and he 
appointed as overseers of his will Dr. 
Edward Alderne and Captain Alderne, de- 
scribing the last as “ my worthy cosen and 
noble frend.” 

The Aldernes were a _ Herefordshire 
family, and a Thomas Alderne, merchant 
of London, in his will dated 21 April, 1656, 
names his cousin Martha Dryden, and her 
children. These children are identical with 
those named by the Rev. Jonathan Dryden. 

Thomas Alderné, J.P., Custos of St. 
Giles’s Hospital, in Hereford (1649-1717), 
is commemorated by a monument in the 
cloisters of the Cathedral. He married as 
his third wife, Mary, widow of Henry 
Dryden, of London, gentleman, who is 
stated to have been the daughter of —— 
Austin. 


John Dryden, the poet, had a brother 
Henry, a London goldsmith, but according 
to Baker’s Northamptonshire, he died in 
Jamaica, leaving a son Richard (living in 
1708). An American correspondent informs 
me, quoting Appleton’s Biographical 
Dictionary, that the poet’s brother Henry is 
there stated to have died in Maryland, “ his 
body being buried in the Potomac River, at 
Blackiston’s Island.” 

The marriage between Thomas Alderne, 
of Hereford, and Mary Dryden, widow, 
probably took place about 1680, therefore 
could not have accounted for the cousin- 
ship which existed between Captain Thomas 
Alderne and the Rev. Jonathan Dryden, 
both having been dead more than twenty 
years at the time of the marriage. 

The Rev. Jonathan Dryden was first 
cousin to the father of the poet Dryden, and 
presumably the famous Jonathan Swift was 
named after his uncle, the Camberwell 
parson. 

Jonathan Dryden and Jonathan Swift 
were both descended from Thomas Godwin, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Further genealogical information (1) as 
to the Godwin family; (2) relatives to the 
Dryden-Alderne double connection would 
be welcomed. 

P. D. Munpy. 
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OHN RICH AS “LUN” (cxcii. 222)~ 
Apropos of Mr. C. A. C. Davis’ ip. 
teresting article on, John Rich as “ Lun,” | 
would, in case no one has already done 0, 
call your attention to Charles Lambs essay 
on “ My First Play.” He there writes: 


The curtain went up—I was not past six years 
old and the play was Artaxerxes. E 


After describing his impressions he goes on; 


The next play to which I was taken was the 
Lady of the Manor, of which, with the exception 
of some scenery, very faint traces are left in my 
memory. It was followed by a pantomime, called 
Lun’s Ghost—a satiric touch, I apprehend, upon 
Rich, not long since dead—but to my apprehension 
(too sincere for satire), Lun was as remote a piece 
of antiquity as Lud—the father of a line of 
harlequins—transmitting his dagger of lath (the 
wooden sceptre) through countless ages. 


The dates are a little difficult to reconcile. 
Lamb was born in February, 1775, so 
that the year of his first play was, presum- 
ably, the end of 1780. We do not know 
when his next play was, but Rich died in 


1761. 
R. A. BELL. 





ANE AUSTEN’S BROTHER GEORGE 
(cxcii. 259).—In Jane Austen, her Life 
and Letters, a Family Record, by William 
Austen-Leigh and Richard Arthur Austen- 
Leigh (1913) there are two references to 
George Austen in letters written by his 
mother (p. 20): 

December 9. 1770. My poor little George is come 
to see me to-day, he seems pretty well, tho’ he 
had a fit lately; it was near a twelve-month since 
he had one before, so was in hopes they had left 
him, but must not flatter myself so now. 

On 8 November, 1772, she wrote that 
“now I have all four at home,” meaning 
her four sons—James, George, Edward and 
Henry—and implying that it was unusual 
for them all to be with her. From these 
passages it seems that George did not live 
with the family, but was sometimes brought 
to visit them. 

M. H. Dopps. 


He grew up weak in intellect and sur- 
vived till January, 1838. He was buried at 
Monk Sherborne, Hants. 

R. A. A-L. 
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(COPPER COIN (cxcii. 281).—For some 
occult reason the Royal Mint sus- 
pended the issue of copper coin in 1754. 
After that date there was a progressive 
scarcity of small change, which the authori- 
ties refused obstinately to rectify in spite of 
the urgent representations of traders and 
public bodies. Private enterprise, naturally, 
stepped in to supply the demand; much of it 
was illegitimate; indeed, it was estimated 
that at one time more than half the copper 
coin in circulation was counterfeit. The 
situation led to a revival of the ancient 
system of tokens, the first of which is said 
to have been issued by the Parys Mines 
Company, of Anglesey, in the year 1784. 
Municipalities also issued tokens, fine 
examples of which are the “ship” half- 
pennies struck in Birmingham for Bristol 
and Liverpool. 

Mr. Worsdell’s piece is evidently a speci- 
men of a trader’s token issued by the 
famous John Wilkinson, who rose from a 
humble position to be the “King of Iron- 
masters,” with vast interests in Furness, in 
North Wales, and in South Staffordshire, as 
well as Anglesey. Judging by the date on 
the token, 1793, it should be one of those 
struck for him by his friend Matthew 
Boulton, of Birmingham, for whom he cast 
the cylinders and other parts of the Boulton 
& Watt steam-engine. An illustration of the 
obverse of these tokens will be found in 
Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers, Vol. Ul, 
p. 337; it shows the ironmaster’s head look- 
ing to the right, with the inscription IOHN 
WILKINSON IRON MASTER. 

_ The circulation of tokens was suspended 
in 1797, when a contract for the coinage of 
copper was made with Matthew Boulton. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


_ John Wilkinson, as well as copper tokens, 
issued silver coins of 3s. 6d. and also £1 
notes. The coin in question is a halfpenny 
token of which there are several designs; 
the usual inscription around the edge of 
these tokens is “ Bersham, Bradley, Willy, 
Snedshill”—the foundries at which the 
tokens were issued as payment of wages; 
other recorded edge inscriptions are “ Pay- 
able in Lancaster, London or Bristol”; 
Payable at the Warehouse of Thomas 
Clacke ”; “ Anglesey, London or Liverpool.” 
The spelling Wilkison has no special signifi- 
cance, such errors being very common in 
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tokens; for example, the name is spelled 
Wilkenson on a similar token struck in 1790. 

The description of this coin as given 
would apply equally to the penny, half- 
penny or farthing of George III. The edge 
of all these coins is milled in a groove, and 
on the reverse “ K” appears to the left of 
the shield and “ Soho ” to the right. 


F. BARNES. 
Borough Librarian, Barrow-in-Furness. 


(THE MAYPOLE IN THE STRAND 
(cxcii. 281)—From the middle of the 

sixteenth century a succession of Maypoles 
stood on, or adjacent to, the site of the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand. All of them 
may not have occupied exactly identical 
positions, though the wide space by Somer- 
set House would have been the one emin- 
ently suitable. Walford in his Old and New 
London gives us a good account of them, 
beginning with the one which, according to 
Stow, stood 100 feet high and was among 
those which were swept away by a Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance in 1644. At the 
Restoration an even loftier Maypole, 134 
feet high, was set up and this stood for 
more than 50 years, when it fell into dis- 
repair and was replaced by a new one 
erected slightly further westward. This last 
was destined to be short-lived and appears 
to have been removed preparatory to the 
site being cleared for the building of Gibbs’ 
church, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid in 1714. Sir Isaac Newton obtained 
possession of it and, in 1718, sent it to the 
Rev. Mr. Pound at Wanstead where, by 
permission of Baron Newton and others, it 
was employed for the raising into position 
of Hugon’s giant telescope. Hence the 
allusion quoted by Malcolm in_ his 
Londonium Redivivum: 

Once I adorned the Strand 

But now have found 

My way to Pound 

In Baron Newton’s land. 

The disappearance of this landmark of 
Old London is recalled by the line in Pope’s 
Dunciad: 

Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked the 

Strand 
as well as by Bramston’s lament: 
What’s not destroyed by Time’s devouring 


Hand? ; 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the 
Strand? 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
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(CHURCH SERVICES (cxcii. 40).—The 

note of your correspondent M. on 
trouble at Exeter in the forties consequent 
on the use of the surplice in the pulpit, 
reminds me of some lines of verse repeated 
many years ago in my hearing by one who 
knew Bishop Phillpotts: 


There has been a mighty stir 
In the good town of Exeter 
All about this surplice fashion, 
And much unchristian talk and rude 
Has been exchanged during the feud, 
And much unchristian passion. 
For me, I hardly know or care 
Whether a parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress, 
Filled with a trouble of my own: 
A wife who lectures in her gown 
And preaches in her nightdress. 


The imparter of these lines said that he 
had them verbally from the Bishop himself, 
who attributed their authorship to “a young 
curate in my diocese,” but he (the imparter) 
added that, in his opinion, the poem was 
undoubtedly the Bishop’s own composition. 


Does such humorous frivolity fit in with 
what is remembered of Bishop Phillpott’s 
turn of mind; and are these lines on record 
anywhere; possibly in one or other of the 
books mentioned by your correspondent? 


CLAUD RUSSELL. 


“ pucks AND DRAKES ” (cxcii. 216). 
—There is a circumstantial account 
of this game in the Octavius (chap. iii. §6) 
of M. Minucius Felix, a Christian Latin 
writer of the second or third century A.D. 
As a setting for his dialogue, Minucius is 
describing a pleasant stroll on the beach 
near Ostia, where he and his friends see 
some children at play; their game of ducks 
and drakes is not connected with the dis- 
cussion of Christianity which follows. 


The passage is thus rendered by R. E. 
Wallis in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library 
(Edinburgh, 1869), xiii. 454: 


This play is: To choose a shell from the shore, 
rubbed and made smooth by the tossing of the 
waves; to take hold of the shell in a horizontal 
position with the fingers; to whirl it along sloping 
and as low down as possible upon the waves, that 
when thrown it may either skim the back of the 
wave, or may swim as it glides along with a smooth 
impulse, or may spring up as it cleaves the top of 


the waves, and rise as if lifted up with repeated 
springs. That boy claimed to be conqueror whose 
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shell both went out furthest and leaped up mos 
frequently. 

The translation does not “glide along 
with a smooth impulse,” but it is a hard 
game to describe, and the Latin is not easy, 


A. K. M, 


“ ANGELO MARO” (cxcii. 237, sy, 

“ Richard Whately ”). Said to be “an 
expert in palimpsest-reading.”—I have not 
seen Whately’s note: but the description 
seems to fit Cardinal Angelo Mai, some. 
time Head Librarian at the Vatican, and | 
think that, on the strength of the following 
title page (London Edition, 1823), I may 
venture to suggest a misreading: 

M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
DE RE PVBLICA 
QVAE SVPERSVNT 
EDENTE 
ANGELO MAIO 

VATICAI BIBLIOTHECAE PRAEFECTO., 
This, the first complete edition of the sur- 
viving portions of the De Re Publica, was 
in fact the result of Cardinal Mai’s work on 
a palimpsest in his keeping, which furnished 
him with much material not preserved else- 
where. 

Those who know Dr. James Henry's 
Notes of a Twelve Years’ Voyage of Dis- 
covery in the First Six Books of the Eneis 
(privately printed, Dresden, 1853) will hardly 
forget that great Irishman’s amusingly 
wrathful account of his visit to the Cardinal 
at the Vatican, and the correspondence 
which ensued, in 1850. (See, in the Preface, 
the heading, “‘ How I have been received by 
Virgilian editors and other learned men.”) 


Bruce M. GOLpDIE. 


BARLOow (cxcii. 279).—3. John Barlow, 
who was at Blundell’s 1809-1816, went 
on to Trinity, Cambridge, and was ordained 
in 1823. According to Alumni Can- 
tabrigiensis, 2nd series, i. 156, he died s.p. 
8 July, 1869, aged 70. If this is correct he 
cannot have been the John Barlow of No. | 
who Brigadier Bullock says died in 1853, 
aged 64. Foster's Baronetage, 1883, gives 
the sons of Thomas William Barlow, of 
Halberton, as (1) John (1798-1869), (2) 
Thomas Wotton, (3) Philip Bockett, (4 
George Hilaro. 
Foster also gives Capt. George Barlow, 
d. 1857, as elder son of Capt. Thomas Pratt 
Barlow by his wife Margaret, dau. of Rev. 
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—— Bathie, D.D., and widow of Edward 


Watson. 
4. The 1897 Bath directory gives Oldham 
T. Barlow as living at Woodhill, Bathamp- 


ton. 
C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


I have just found the following M.I. in 
the churchyard of St. Mary’s parish church, 
Charlcombe, near Bath: 

Thomas Pratt Barlow, Capt. 11th Light 
Dragoons, d. 7 May 1846, aged 57. His wife 
Margaret d. (no date given) aged 78. His eldest 
son, Geo. Robert Pratt Barlow, of the Bengal 
Army, d. in the garrison of Lucknow during the 
eventful Siege, 21 Aug. 1857, aged 32. 


(Bric.) H. BULLOCK. 


THE OLDEST WINDMILL (cxci. 284).— 

In Old Windmills of England, by R. 
Thurston Hopkins (Payson, New York, 
n. d.), we find a note that may record the 
earliest windmill in England. This author 
States : 

“The first authenticated reference to a 
windmill in this country alludes to one at 
Bishopstone, in Sussex. Records preserved 
in Chichester Cathedral state that Seffrid II 
presented it to the Church, and from this we 
may assume that the date of the mill was 
between 1180 and 1204, the period during 
which Seffrid held his bishopric. 

“The earliest type, which was becoming 
common in this country at least about 1200, 
was the ‘post’-mill . . . the whole upper 
part of the mill revolves to face the wind on 
a central post, which rests on, and is braced 
to, crossed beams of great strength, kept off 
the ground by low plinths of brick or stone.” 

Printed in this book is an essay by William 
Law, Brighton Windmills. Law _ states: 

One of the first records of a windmill in 
England is in the Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond, a monk of Bury St. Edmunds. 
There reference is made to one in 1190. 
Soon afterwards, Bishop Seffrid the Second, 
who died before the conclusion of the 
twelfth (sic) century, is said to have given the 
eect of Chichester a windmill at Bishop- 

ne, 

It is to be expected that we shall learn of 
older windmills, inasmuch as their existence’ 
at such widely separated locations as the 
Low Countries and Sussex in the last two 
decades of the twelfth century would indi- 
cate that there were windmills in use earlier. 


Sipney K. Eastwoop. 
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The Library 





The Art of the Map-maker in Essex, 1566- 
1860. (Essex County Council, Chelms- 
ford. 5s.) 

HIS book is an introduction to the cata- 

logue of 1,200 maps in the Essex 

Record Office. It is intended for the general 

reader and is a fine production which will 

have a wide appeal in itself and probably 
stimulate a desire to possess the larger book 

—the catalogue. 

The reproductions of old maps in this 
book (six of them in colour, the rest in half- 
tone) are sufficient to show that the 
originals are things of great beauty as well 
as utility. 

The maps reproduced in the book (and, 
of course, the larger number in the main 
catalogue) will be of great value to the 
historian because any one of them enables 
him to reconstruct a detailed picture of 
farm, estate, village or town as it existed at 
the time the particular map was made and 
“the changing face of the landscape can be 
visualized by comparing successive maps.” 

The economist can also find much to 
assist him since in general each map is 
accompanied by a schedule, terrier or book 
of reference. 

Again, “The antiquary seeking clues to 
vanished buildings or long-lost roads may 
find them less elusive here than in written 
records.” And “the philologist pursuing 
the remote origins of place names will, or 
may, find the information which will put 
him on the track in early maps—field names, 
it may be, now forgotten even by the oldest 
inhabitant.” 

That the maps may be of assistance in the 
troubled field of inquiry about old rights of 
way is exceedingly probable, for they will 
not usually be modified by the marginal 
cautions in ordnance survey maps. Justices 
and judges may listen to them where they 
would ignore the ordnance sheet. 

An exceedingly interesting section deals 
with some of the men who actually made 
the maps, and particular attention is paid to 
the two John Walkers, father and son, who 
flourished in the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
first James. They made Estate Maps which 
are so beautifully drawn, written, coloured 
and ornamented that their discovery was 
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rightly regarded as an event of supreme 
importance. But however outstanding their 
work may be they do not stand alone, and 
a paragraph is devoted to others who pro- 
duced maps made in the manuscript days 
marked by commendable accuracy in the 
surveying and great beauty in the drawing, 
colouring, cartouches, north points and 
general embellishment. 


Songs and Ballads of Fife. By William 
Saunders. (Fifeshire Advertiser Ltd., 
Kirkcaldy. 1s. 6d.) 


HIS admirable pamphlet, the printing of 
a lecture delivered in February, 1946, 
to the Kirkcaldy Naturalists Society, is well 
worth more than a modest 1s. 6d.; and that 
not only to the children and kin of the 
Kingdom of Fife or those “a wee bit 
Fifish ”; unless it be counted “ Fifish” to 
cherish old songs and words that skip and 
dance, hover and question and beckon on 
to regions singular and strange. The sharp- 
pointed Kingdom which juts out into the 
bare North Sea, “ Betwixt Kirkcaldy and 
Kinggorne,” as one of these ballads says, or, 
to put it more geographically, between the 
Forth and the Tay, is rich in such enig- 
matical words; those of irony and quick- 
heeled humour predominating. Exact 
words, having, most definitely, “a local 
habitation and a name.” Mr. Saunders 
calls attention to the “Speech of a Fife 
Laird, Newly Come from the Grave,” who 
knows the scene before him by name and 
angle and is a very Fifer in his taste for 
exactitude. 

Here is news of those wickedly admirable 
things Igo and Ago, with its “ And was ye 
eer in Crail Town?” and The Wife of 
Auchtermuchty; debate of that  inex- 
haustible theme, Christ’s Kirk on the Green 
and the character and history of King 
James; of “the Man who married a Dumb 
Wife,” which tale was also told by Master 
Francois Rabelais, who would have liked 
Fife and found there congenial company. 
Where else would he have found such tunes 
combined with a taste for portentous words 
edged and flung like a sharp stone or skip- 
ping like ducks and drakes? “A local habi- 
tation and a name,” yes: but yet not for the 
greatest of all, in “Fife or all the lands 
about it,” The Bonnie Earl of Moray. 
Mr. Saunders speaks of all these things and 
excellently. The reviewer can only wish, as 


it is wellnigh certain his audience felt 


at{ 


time, this “somewhat prolonged lect 


were twice as long. 


English Poetry: A Descriptive Catal 


Compiled by John Hayward. (Cam 
University Press for the National } 
League. 6s. net.) 


‘ 
¥ 
' 


WE have previously given high prai 
the editorial and typographical ¢ 
lence of the National Book Council ex! 
tion catalogues. This new addition to: 
series maintains the standard in these 
respects, and in bibliographical and geng 


literary importance reaches a level 


unlikely to be surpassed. The exhibiti 


which it is a permanent record was 


On | 


tt} 


in the range and interest of the vol 
shown, since its purpose was to bring’ 


gether all the principal books of o 


poetry published in England from Chaug 
to the present day. Considerations of € 
hibition space imposed the limitation 

most of the poets could be represented | 


one volume only, either by their first 


their best-known work; but inasmuch | 
nearly 350 books were assembled, beginnit 
with the 1478 Caxton edition of The Caml 


bury Tales and ending with David 


€ 


coyne’s Poems 1937-1942 (1943), no of 
could reasonably ask for a richer feast, — 


Mr. Hayward was responsible for 


ing as well as cataloguing the exhibits, am 
it is fitting that so notable an achievemel 
should be kept in adequate remembrance | 
means of the volume now under notice. A 
the books are described with the biblie 
graphical exactitude that Mr. Hayw 


reputation guarantees, and he has 2 


many other details of wider interes 
for example, that C. & J. Ollier wrote 
poet’s brother concerning Keats’s 


to 
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(1817): “We regret that your brother 
requested us to publish his book, or ta 
our opinion of its talent should have led ¥ 
to acquiesce in undertaking it... . By & 
the greater number of Persons who | \ 
purchased it from us have found fault w 


it in such plain terms, that we have in 
cases Offer’d to take the book back 


iT 


than be annoyed with the ridicule which ha 
time after time, been shower’d on t 


Never, in the eyes of posterity, has f 


lisher had fess cause to repent an act 6 


literary faith, nor been so poorly rev 


for the warming light of encouragement 0” 


genius in bud. 
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